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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Reply to Professor Kent (A.J. P. XXXIV, 315-321). 

Sir: If Professor Kent — whose bibliographic zeal and scholarly 
enthusiasm I highly regard — had conducted his first preliminary 
studies on Lucilius' I and El rules (AJP. 32, 272-293) under the 
good guidance of the concluding sentiment of his second paper 
neither article could ever have been written. Had he but read 
to the end the text of Ter. Scaurus (aetate Hadriani) to whom 
we owe the quatrain that has troubled him he would have met 
a passage — which, with its authenticity of 1800 years, he seems 
to have overlooked, even after I cited it for him in AJP. 33, 315, 
§ 10 — a passage plainly certifying the absolute correctness, et 
literatim et punctuatim, of the quatrain as diplomatically printed 
by Goetz and Schoell in their Varro (p. 207) : 

m<e> ille 1 hominum, duo m<e>ilia, item hue E utroque 

opus, m<e>il[l]e<s>, 
m<e>ilitiam, tenues I: pilam in qua lusimus; pilum, 
quo piso, tenues ; si plura haec feceris pila, 
quae iacimus, addes E, peila 1 ut plenius fiat. 

A dozen pages off in Keil (p. 32) — but on the next page in 
Goetz and Schoell, who attribute the words ultimately to Varro — 
Scaurus picks up again the " plural rule " and writes : 

si autem cum eadem [i] * littera aliud breve aliud longum est, ut ilia [et] 2 
pila, apices ibi poni debent, ubi [h]isdem litteris alia atque alia res designatur, 
ut venit et venit, aret et aret, legit et legit ceteraque his similia; super I 
tamen litteram apex non ponitur: melius enim I <in> pila in longum pro- 
ducetur. 

If language means anything the words ilia pila in this context 
refer to the Lucilian quatrain, and objectively certify that Lucilius 
wrote here not only a. pila but apila(m), a.n& pila(jn) objectively 

1 Varro's charge (AJP. 33, 314) of inconsistency in the application of the 
plural rule (ib. 313, § 5) applies on the face of things chiefly to the singular, 
albeit very large plural, meille; but probably did include a censure of Lucilius 
for extending the rule for the plural termination -ei to other syllables (meilia 
peila). Keil must have been right in supplying for Varro-Scaurus as follows 
(7. 18. 12) ; cum alioqui i non aliud in singular! quam <in plurali neque aliud 
in media> quam in extrema syllaba sonet, etc. 

2 The excision of i is quite acceptable, but it is more than likely that we 
should read ilia <pi!a> et pila, to conform to venit et v/nit (better than v/nit 
et venit) later on. 
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(i. e. metrically) certifies i before it, 1 which certifies in turn that 
tenues i l refers to pila(m). The phrasing tenues l pila(m), etc. 
is further objectively certified by the chiastic antithesis of the 
cola tenues i 1 pilam in qua lusimus X pilum quo piso tenues 
(type abc X c'(b')a 2 ; or, if we read piso <I> 1 tenues, c'b'a). 
Now the certification of tenues i pila{m) fixes the reference of 
Hem hue E to m<.e>iles m<.e>litiam and item certifies to 
m<.e>ille m<.e>ilia. Incidentally, pila proves lusimus 1, and 
by merely allowing him a characteristically Latin tense usage 
vindicates for Lucilius a bit of poesy, an allusion to " auld lang 
syne ", that Professor Kent deems queer. 

Those who interpret the Lucilian i/ei rules as mnemonic can 
realize in all of his examples the " plural-collective rule " (33, 
313, § 10; 315, § 11), and have no occasion to challenge the 
substantial correctness of the orthographical tradition behind 
the rules for final syllables. In not following the early epigraphic 
orthography of miles (mille not being so determined) Lucilius 
deviates from the correct tradition; and as Varro, who was doing 
his spellings at school less than a decade after the probable 
publication (33, 312) of Lucilius' rules, criticizes him (supra fn. 1) 
for using ei in singulars and <in medial as well as> in final 
syllables — a criticism as applicable to meiles and peilia as to 
meille — we have no warrant to ascribe to Lucilius any further 
motive than to arrange mnemonics in terms of the "plural- 
collective rule". I may again call attention to the probable 
bearings of the " meilitary rule" (33, 316), which was taking 
root as early as Vel. Longus (ap. Marx II 134). 

But a correct tradition of derivation may lie behind Lucilius' 
grouping of meiles with meille, for we have no ground for 
suspecting either the historical correctness or the post-Lucilian 
origin of Varro's statement (33, 315) that 1000 men per tribe 
constituted the original legion of 3000. And thence Varro 
derived miles from mille. Further cf. Mommsen on the decimal 
political units of the primitive Roman burgesses (Hist, of Rome 
1, p. 101), and again Mommsen defines mil-es as ' tausend- 

1 That a Roman actually engaged in contrasting I brevis with I longa (i. e. 
"tall I") pronounced and was always bound to pronounce the designation of 
1 by the name of I were past belief. Moreover, as we actually have the tall 
I on stone as early as 646 a. u. c. (v. Christiansen de apicibus, p. 28), only a 
decade after Lucilius wrote his rules, it was doubtless open to him to write in 
his text I and I, and that by a graphic symbolism so obvious that it may be 
as old as Plautus (see Lindsay L. L., p. 10), even though the stone-cutters left 
this schoolroom invention so long unused. 

2 This (b') is the I of pilum as heard after I pila{m). Cf. Virgil, G. 1. 299 
nudus aray^sere nudus (type abXb'a), elliptical for (agros) ». a.y.s. n. (agros)= 
(a)bcXc'b(a). 

s Professor Kent actually emended pilam in qua lusimus to pilam in qua 
pinsimus, in spite of the express statement of Mar. Victorinus (ap. Marx II, 
p. 134) that Vel. Longus changed pilum to pila ' concinnitatis causa', so that 
when Longus writes pila in quapinsitury/e really know that he substituted 
this for Lucilius' own pilum quo piso (see 33, 315 fn. 2). 
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ganger'. The decimal organization of the army is shown by the 
title of the ceniurio (from cent\un-f\urio =' hundred-ruler ', see 
Fay, Bull. Univ. of Texas, No. 263, p. 43). 

May I call attention, at the end, pro domo mea, to the corroboration of my 
claim of genetic relationship between pilum ' pestle' and peila 'javelins' by 
Kropatschek's demonstration (ap. AJP. 34, 319') on archaeological and 
historical grounds of the same relationship? 1 

Ehrlich's claim of pre-Latin -l from -ei (34, 320) was also staked out by me 
in 33, 313; and in an essay of March, 1911, (now in type for IF.) I took the 
position that in pre-Latin humi (whence we best explain the humus paradigm) 
-2 was from -AI (in x a f-- ai ). because it was an iambic word. In an essay of 
the same period, still unpublished, I maintained that the -i of Brundis(i)i 
represented an IE. reduction of -(y)f.i. Thus much to establish my entire 
independence of Ehrlich as regards the final -i diphthongs in Latin. 

Edwin W. Fay. 

University of Texas. 

1 Lexical development is infinitely rough, infinitely subtle. Thus Eng. 
pounds — 'uses a pestle', but also ' fires a heavy shot' ; rod = ' shaft of a spear' 
(Oxf. Diet. s. v, III 8), but also 'small piece of wood <spillikin> used in 
calculating' (ib. II 6b). Cf. nimavov 'axe, pestle'. The Etruscan pilum 
p ratf erratum (Bliimner, Techn. 1. 19), working in a tubular ' mortar', must 
have been quite javelin-like. As to taking peila for the plural of pilum we 
may ponder on Fr. ciseau 'chisel': ciseaux 'scissors'; or on Eng. drawers 
(plur. tantum) : drawer. 



